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" THE BOOK OF THE EAST." 

From the advance sheets of the above new book, 
to be published by the well-known firm of J. R. 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, just to hand, we are ena- 
bled to give some beautiful selections from the pen 
of Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 

In the first, a Persian song, descriptive of winter, 
it will be seen that there is as keen a sense of the 
fanciful and the picturesque in the oriental 'as well as 
the occidental mind : 

WlNTEk IN PERSIA. 
\ 
It is~a morn xsi. Winter, 

The air is white with snow ;, 
And on the climar branches 
Jasmins seem to grow. 

The furrowed fields and hill-tops 

With icy treasures shine, 
Like scales of silver fishes, 

Or jewels in a mine. 

The bitter wind has banished 

The silent nightingale, 
And the rose, like some coy maiden. 

Is muffled in a veil. 

Its silver song of Summer . 

No more the fountain sings. 
And frozen are the rivers • . 

That fed the baths of kings ! 

No flower-girls in the market. 

For flowers are out of date ; 
Arid the keepers of the roses 

Have snut the garden gate. 

No happy guests are drinking 
. Their goblets crowned with vine ; 
For gone are all the merchants 
That sold the meiry wine ! 

And gone the dancing maidens 

Before the wiiids and snows : 
Their Summer souls have followed 

The tiightingale and rose p 



One of the best of the Tartar songs is in praise of 
Girgalla, who, it is to be hoped, returned the devo- 
tion of her ardent swain : 

GIRGALLA. 

He rode, from the Khora Tukhan 

On his nimble bay steed, 
For the eyes of his mistress, Girgalla, 

Forsaking his creed ! 

He gave his broad belt to his comrade. 

" Why scoff you ?" he said. 
The sheep are all killed for the wedding, 

The dishes are spread. 

I have sat in the rains and the thunders, 

Alone, since she went. 
I would I could sit down beside her, , 

Beneath the white tent ! 

When I lift to my lips the red teacup. 

Slow sipping the tea, 
I think of the lips of Girgalla, 

And sigh, " Woe is me ! " 

I peeped through the snowy tent curtains, 
Girgalla was there: , 

She stood, like a pfeacock, before me^— 
No peacock so. fair. ' 

Ybur head' on the lap of Girgalla, 

Stretched out at your ease, 
NOjCushion, you say, of swan's feathers 

So soft asher knees ! 

It will surprise most readers, we fancy, to find such 
simple and natural writingas this among theChinese. 
It has the. true idyllic spirit : ' 

THE WIPES LAMENT. . , 

__^ (Soo Hvmy.) 

' X That time my husband weti^t to banishmentf 
I followed to the foot of yonder bridge : 
I bore my grief, but could not say, " Farewell ! '.' 

Ah ! why have you not written me, my love ? 
Our couch, remember, even in Spring is cold. 
The staircase that you built has crumbled down, 
And dust has soiled the windows, and white curtains. 



My mind is sore perplexed ; I would I were • 
The shadow of the moon upon the sea — 
The cloud that floats above the lofty hills. 

The careless clouds behold my husband's face, 
And she, the sea-mjjon, in her monthly round ; — 
They know the man a thousand leagues away. 

The tall green rushes by the river's side 
Have faded, since we parted ; but the plum — 
Who would have thought before we met again 
The plum-tree would have blossomed, o'er and o'er? 

The flowers unfold themselves to meet the Spring : 
Our hearts unfold in vain, no Spring is ours. 
My thoughts are busied so with your return 
The willow at the door droops to the ground. 
And no one sweeps away its fallen leaves. 

The grass before the house grows rank, and.thick ; 
My husband's flute hangs idle in the hall ; 
He sings no more the songs of Keang-nan. 

Because no letter comes to me, my lord, 
My silver dress, that on my pillow, lies, 

Is dyed with tears, arid tears have spoiled the flowers 
Broidered in gold upon my satin robe. 

Thrice have I heard in Spring the wild fowl's cry. 
Crossing the swollen stream. I sing old songs ; 
My heart-strings seem to break upon the lute ; 
I faint with love, and grief; grief ends my song. 

Forget not, O my lord, your own true wife. 

Your wife, whose love is firmer than the hills, 

Whose thoughts are filled with you. She weaves this song 

To win the gracious ear of majesty. 

O Son of Heaven ! let him return, and soon .! 



There is a dash of heroism in the womanly devo^ 
tion of this little Chinese girl, which is well worth 
remembering: 

THE ROMANCE OF MOULAN. 
'. (From the" Kang Chi.") 

Moulan is weaving at her cottage door. 
You cannot hear the weaving shuttles fly. 
You only hear the young girl sigh and moan. 

" What are you thinking of ? why do you moan? " 
The young girl thinks of nothing, yet she moans. 

" I saw the army record yesterday ; 

The emperor is levying troops again ; 

The book has twelve long chapters, and in each 

I saw enrolled my honored father's name. 

" What can be done to save the poor old man ? 

Thou hast no grandson, father ; no, not one. 

Thou hast no elder brother, O Moulan ! 

What shall I do ? I will arise, and go, 

And buy a horse and saddle. I will go. 

And serve, and fight, in my dear father's stead." 

She buys a swift horse at the eastern market — 

A saddle and a horse-cloth at the western. 

And at the southern a long horseman's whip. 

When morning comes, she smiles, and says, '' Farewell, 

Father and mother." She will pass the night 

Beside the Yellow River. She hears no more 

Father, or mother, calling for their child ; 

The hollow murmur of the Yellow River 

Is all she hears. Another morning comes ; 

She starts again, and bids the stream farewell. 

She journeys on, and when the evening comes 

She reaches the Black River. She hears no more 

Father, or mother, sighing for their child ; 

She hears the savage horsemen of Yen Shen. 



' ' Where have you been, Moulan, these twelve long years ? ' 

" We marched and fought our way ten thousand miles. 

Swift as a bird I cleared the gulfs and hills. 

The north-wind brought the night bell to my ear ; 

The moonlight fell upon my iron mail. 

" Twelve years are past. We meet the emperor 
When we return ; he sits upon his throne. 
He gives this man a badge of honor, that 
An hundred or a thousand silver ounces. 
' And what shall he give mei ' And I reply : 
'Not wealth, nor office ; only lend Moulan — 
She asks no more — a camel, fleet of footj 
To lead her to her honored father's roof.' " 

Soon as'ftie father and the- mother learn 
Moulan's return, they haste to meet their child; 
Soon as the younger sisters see them go. 
They leave the chamber in their best attire ; 
Soon as the brave young brother hears the news. 
He straightway whets a knife to kill a sheep. 

" My mother takes my warrio5''s armor off'. 
And clothes me in my woman's garb again : 
My younger sisters, standing by the door. 
Are twining golden flowers in their hair." 

Then Moulan left the room, and went to meet 

Her fellow-soldiers, who were much amazed ; 

For twelve long years she marched and fought with them, 

And yet they guessed not Moulan was a girl. 



FEMININE FLORA. 
j. h. browne. 

The Camellia Woman. 

The analogy running through all nature is, when 
well considered, very noticeable between women and 
flowers. The two are so mutually symbolical that 
the qualities of one can be understood by the prop- 
erties of the other. Fitly enough, too — since, to 
put it gallantly, women represent the poetry of ani- 
mated, and flowers the poetry of external nature. 
Women and flowers are essentially the same ; btit 
there are so many varieties, with such striking differ- 
ences, that they hardly seem to belong to the same 
species. Women are so typified by the floral king- 
dom that a philosophic botanist can, with little 
trouble, classify them, and assign them to the dif- 
ferent families to which they properly belong. 

We all know the camellia woman, the rose woman, 
the violet woman, the tulip woman — they are famil- 
iar to us as the flowers themselves — and each and 
all, though icosandria, didynamia, diadelphia, or gy- 
uandria, are likely to have some peculiarity of pistil 
or stamen, pollen or petal which defies the meta- 
physical Linnaeus or social Jussieu. 

"The camellia woman is quite common in large 
cities'; though she does not regard herself as com- 
mon anywhere. Indeed,- she faflcies she is very 
exclusive, doubting if anything so rich and rare as 
herself has ever been seen before under the sun. 
Knowing she is of the true Japonica species, she 
prides herself upon having been originally an exotic, 
forgetting that she flourishes better, and is of less 
value, in countries deemed uncivilized than in those 
where artificiality constitutes her chief merit. Out- ' 
side of fashion she has little existence. Nature is 
something external to her ; for she is the product ot 
the conservatory — ^gets her hue and richness under 
glass, having no relish for the untempered light or 
sun. Protected from the frost, she imagines herself 
superior to it, and has little pity and less sympathy 
for those who are nipped or killed by it all about 
her. She is aware that she is gorgeous, since her 
mirror, as well as her flatterers, tells her so ; and she 
dwells upon herself all day long with a satisfaction 
and complacency almost superhuman. 

The camellia creature is admired on every hand ; ' 
but she is very rarely loved save by herself, and in 
such worship feels slender need, even if she under- 
stands the nature of love. Superb and costly, she is 
not for every-day wear. She is for ornament not 
utility, and holds religiously that she must be lib- 
erally compensated in some way for the occasions 
which she graces. As she has never breathed for 
any time the pure fresh air of heaven ; never ex- 
perienced the change of seasons ; never bent be- 
neath the blast ; never been shaken by the tempest, 
she has no conception of the elemental forces, no 
idea of genuine truth. The atmosphere of the hot- 
house has always been around her. The tempera- 
ture does not vary in Winter or in Summer, and, 
therefore, she imagines all climates equable and 
uniform. 

Stern critics, who have the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, intimate she has no heart ; which she considers 
a delicate compliment, inasmuch as other persons, 
whom she would not notice, are^possessed of hearts. ' 
She does not say this^for the fact is a source of 
secret rejoicing; but, when accused, she lays her 
white and jeweled hand upon her left side, and is 
surprised to feel a pulsation there. She is somewhat 
ashamed at this discovery, and wonders why she is 
not a physiologica:l exception. It cannot be other- 
wise than mortifying to reflect that, after years of 
rigid seclusion from the vulgar world, her blood 
flows, her pulses beat, and her arteries swell as they 
do in common mortals. 

The lady of the camellias does not remember, or 
finds it convenient to foijtet, that the flower she re- 
sembles is entirely without (fragrance — the charm of 
every bud and blossom that helps to make the 
rhythm and cadence of the poetry of the earth. The 
humblest violet under the hedge, or the eglantine 
blooming in solitude, is fairer than the camellia, be- 
cause their sweetness is the perpetual^ miracle of 
nature. 

The camellia woman is as cold as scentless. She 
never permits the misery or suffering of others to 
disturb the calmness of her well-regulated life. She 
hears that the world is full of trouble, and that life 
to the many is often hard to bear ; but such is the 
decree of Providence, and her high-bred piety will 
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